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O the man of the Middle Ages, protection 

was the first thought. He built a thick- 

walled castle of stone to protect himself, 
his family, his relatives and his retainers. Then 
around it all he dug a moat, a water-filled ditch 
that was crossed only by the drawbridge 
which he would raise at night and when attack 
threatened. 
The days of knightly romance and chivalry have 
passed. But still a strong defence of present 
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property is the first essential to continued prog- 
ress. You must protect what you have against 
insidious depreciation. 

Lattimer-Stevens Meter Connections serve the 
same purpose as the medieval  castle—PRO- 
TECTION. The difference is that the de- 
fenders of the castle could know when their 
attackers came; you never can tell when sagging 
lines may cause small but costly leaks which 
Lattimer-Stevens Connections would prevent. 
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The Home Service Department 


Its inception and growth 


Philmer Eves 


Advertising Manager, New Haven Gas Light Co., New Haven, Conn. 


T is now a well-established fact that what is 
I termed the Home Service Department of a gas 

company is profitable both to the customer and 
the company. This mutually beneficial service has 
brought a remarkably friendly attitude of the public 
towards the gas companies that have adopted the 
service. The closer relationship has also developed 
a greater respect that accounts largely for the grow- 
ing sales of gas. 


A retrospect of the earlier attempts to bring about 
this desirable condition reveals the aim of the 
pioneers in this newer field to inculcate into the 
minds of gas users the mutually helpful spirit of 
cooperation which brings substantial benefits to the 
customer and better cooked foods and efficiency in 
the use of gas and also equally valuable advantages 
to the company in the steady increase of new 
business. 


An Earlier Story By the Author 


On June 19, 1909, the “American Gas Light 
Journal” celebrated. its fiftieth anniversary, when 
a special and elaborate illustrated edition of the 
Journal was published. It contained comprehensive 
and carefully compiled articles by well-known gas 
men competent to write a record of the gas business 
in its various branches for the previous fifty years. 
The story of the New Business Department was 
assigned to the author, then Sales Agent of the 
Indianapolis Gas Company. In the _ illustrated 
account were traced the coming of the gas range, its 
development, the earlier effort to get the ranges 
used and the gradual introduction of a service of 
instruction. This later service included, besides pub- 
lic cooking demonstrations, practical lecture demon- 
strations at churches, hospitals, schools and public 


institutions, The instruction was appreciated as was 
evident by announcements from the pulpit and in one 
case even by the ringing of the church bell to bring 
the public to the meetings. House-to-house instruc- 
tion by experts was also found successful in the 
earlier days in New York, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, Paterson, Denver and a few other 
places. 

In still earlier years public demonstration work, 
not directly connected with gas companies, was 
done by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, Mrs. Gesine Lemcke, Miss 
“Jenny June” and a few other experts. It is said 
that some gas men were first converted to the idea 
of the domestic science department as a part of 
their company’s service from the practical demon- 
stration by Mrs. Rorer at the gas companies’ great 
exhibit of appliances in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, about the year 1896. On this memorable 
assembling of representatives of the gas industry 
Mrs. Rorer quickly and publicly prepared a full six- 
course dinner which was sampled as proof of the 
superiority of the gas range for cooking and baking. 
The gas men also got a persuasive illustration of 
the effect and value of instruction in the operation 
of gas appliances and were won over even then to 
the service which the association is trying now at 
this late date to induce every gas company to adopt 
as one of the foremost places of its business policy. 


Effects of Home Economics Department 


In the fiftieth anniversary edition of the Journal 
Mrs. Ruggles of Chicago (formerly Miss Helen Arm- 
strong), one of the leading educators in this field, 
tersely summarized the effect of the home economics 
department. She said that demonstration lectures 
generate a pleasant feeling among customers who 
then “spread the gospel for the gas company,” and 
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Home Economic Class, Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 


that “a practical knowl- 
edge of a gas appliance 
works to the equal satis- 
faction of the cook and 
the company. The 
former secures satisfac- 
tory results, the latter 
sells more gas.” 

Until the year 1922 
the Gas Association was 
not officially identified 
with this work. In that 
year steps were taken 
by the author to have 
the American. Gas Asso- 
ciation formally recog- 
nize and co-operate with 
this beneficial institution 
of Home Service. The 
matter was taken up at 
association headquarters 
with the then secretary 
of the commercial 
department, submitting 
many photographs and 
facts and urging that the 
association take prac- 





lems of housewives and cooks and that there was 
an immense loss of possible gas consumption by 
the lack of united and nationally organized effort to 
secure the full and proper use of domestic gas appli- 
ances. The need of a bureau at association head- 
quarters was emphasized and the following sugges- 
tions were offered as a tentative program for organ- 
izing and operating the department: 


A Tentative Program 


“A Home Economics Bureau at Association’s 
Headquarters would be of incalculable assistance to 
gas companies. The duties of the appointed director, 
who would of course necessarily have to be a woman 
of experience in the work and a college graduate, 
would in part be: 

“To establish a work- 
ing kitchen in which 
experimental work may 
be carried on. 

“To co-operate with 
the Association’s Adver- 
tising Department by 
writing timely articles 
on home-making, newer 
foods, new recipes, ways 
of saving gas, etc. 

“To train a number of 
women in gas range 
management, cooking, 
domestic science, etc., 
to send out to gas com- 
panies as they graduate 
from the class. 

“To recommend any 
improvement in con- 
struction, design or 
operation of gas ranges 
and other cooking appli- 
ances, 


“To draw up monthly 
recipes on baking, cook- 


tical steps to have home Layout for Public Luncheons, Dinners and Suppers in Assembly ing, boiling, canning, 


service nationally recog- 
nized. The subject had 
been previously and favorably considered by the 
National Commercial Gas Association. but the out- 
break of the world war unfortunately compelled the 
abandonment of the idea at that time. 


(Eves) 


History of Activities 

The conference resulted in the author being invited 
by the association to deal with the subject in a 
wholesale way by writing a full account of the 
activities and results of the service as far as it had 
gone up to that time. The article was published in 
the October, 1922, number of the American Gas 
Association Monthly, eleven pages being assigned to 
the story and illustrations as evidence of the asso- 
ciation’s determination to put this matter squarely 
before the whole membership. It was pointed out 
as a fact worth remembering that there was no 
direct association agency dealing with these prob- 


Hall of New Haven (Conn.) Gas Light Co. 


etc., for gas company 
distribution. 








Group of Graduates, Home Economic Class, Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Co. 
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Model Kitchen, Home Economics Department, New Haven 
(Conn.) Gas Light Co. (Eves) 
Establishing Departments 

“To assist by advice and if possible by practical 
co-operation in establishing home economics depart- 
ments for gas companies desiring them. 

“To collect data from gas company home econom- 
ics departments, so as to pass along to other com- 
panies successful plans carried out. 

“To draw up for general distribution circulars on 
how to adjust gas ranges properly, how to read the 
gas meter, how to conserve time, energy and gas 
in preparing meals by utilizing the ovens. and the 
burners of the gas range to the best advantage. 

“To plan meals so as to get full food value each 
day. Assistance thus given to the women in cities 
and towns would produce an incalculable amount of 
good-will and friendliness to the gas companies and 
would resalt in better and more scientifically fed 
communities. 

“To co-operate with gas companies in securing 
the co-ordination of women’s clubs and other organ- 
izations in orders to bring about a fuller use of 
gas cooking appliances.” 


Formation of the Committee 


The above efforts resulted in the association 
including the subjects for consideration at the Octo- 
ber, 1922, convention of the association at Atlantic 
City. A committee was formed, of which the author 
was appointed chairman for the year, at the end 
of which time an encouraging report was presented 
in the form of a paper for discussion. The instant 
success and future promise of greater results induced 
the author to recommend that the work be taken up 
by one of the home economics experts carrying on 
a Home Service Department and recommended Miss 
Ada Bessie Swann of Public Service (Electric and 
Gas) Company of New Jersey on account of Miss 
Swann’s eminent ability and experience and also for 
the reason that her company’s location nearest to 
association headquarters would be an advantage. 

In the following two years Miss Swann and her 
comprehensive committee have shown a remarkable 
growth and development of the work. Instead of 
some fourteen companies there were listed sixty- 
four companies that had adopted home service, while 
other companies were taking steps to organize this 
department. 





MANUFACTURED GAS TO REVOLUTIONIZE 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


SAVING of $100,000 on each kiln in the ceramic 
A industry which uses manufactured instead of 

so-called “producer” gas, is a possible develop- 
ment of the near future. Three plants already have 
made the change to manufactured gas, thereby sav- 
ing $300,000 over the old methods. 

The ceramic industry makes our bathtubs, sinks 
and other articles of utility so necessary to the mod- 
ern home. It is one of the few industries that can- 
not afford to shut down or take a vacation. Indeed, 
the kilns used to bake the products never shut down. 
When a kiln in the ceramic industry goes dead, a 
tremendous loss is effected, and the owners of the 
plant so afflicted just naturally pass out. 

The heart of a ceramic plant is the costly car- 
borundum muffle, an interior protective heating 
chamber which ranges from 250 to 350 feet long, 
and into which the raw products are placed for 
the baking operation. A muffle of average size costs 
about $100,000. It is a necessity with “producer” 
gas, but it is eliminated by changing over to manu- 
factured gas, thus effecting a saving of $100,000 on 
each new plant put into operation. 

It takes a month to heat a muffle to the point 
where it is ready to do business, and when it gets 
to that point, no chances are taken on not keeping 
it there. Two “producer” gas plants are always on 
hand. In the event that one fails, the other is ready 
to pour heat into the muffle. “Producer” gas is a 
raw, crude gas made from coal on the premises. It 
is not only low in heating value but extremely 
variable, whereas manufactured gas is high in heat- 
ing value and absolutely dependable as to quality 
and is subject to perfect control. On the other hand, 
“producer gas” is invaluable to many plants removed 
from the service mains of manufactured gas 
companies. 

Heretofore, the costly muffle was necessary to 
prevent the “producer” gas from coming into direct 
contact with the ware. With manufactured gas, the 
heating operation is direct. If the ceramic industry 
were to change over to manufactured gas, the load 
taken on would be approximately 6,000,000 cubic 
feet a month for each kiln. This is more gas than a 
small city uses. 

mm Mm 





1925 Girl Scout Cooking Class, Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 
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Recent Developments in the 
Gas Business’ 


Description of important technical improvements 
Louis Stein 


Gas Engineer, Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE title of this paper is more or less mis- 

} leading, since itis apt to convey the impression 

that the entire scope of the gas industry and 
its attendant developments will be discussed. This 
is simply a story of progress, more especially devel- 
opments which have taken place during the past year 
or so in production methods and apparatus, more 
particularly the latter. 

To popularize gas service and make it universally 
available at rates consistent with the service ren- 
dered and the cost of supplying it, it has become 
necessary to carefully study ways and means of 
bringing about such a desired result. Primarily, 
the cost of manufacture has had and is now having 
the most careful attention of not only the gas under- 
takings themselves, but of the manufacturers of 
apparatus as well. Apparatus here referred to is 
specifically that involved in production and not 
utilization. Each year sees some new and important 
transition from comparative burdensome or expen- 
sive production methods to others which, by com- 
parison with the old, consigns the latter practically 
to the field of obsolescence almost over night. This 
fact seems to have been truer during the past sev- 
eral years than at any other period in the develop- 
ment of the gas industry. To cite cases substantiat- 
ing this at this point would tend to make the story 
an illogical conglomeration of facts. Attention, 
however, is invited to the exposition of water gas 
developments herein. 


Waste Heat Boilers 


It will not be possible to enter into any great 
detail in a subject of the scope of this. It seems 
logical, however, to point out some things of inter- 
est first to the operators of coal gas plants, more 
especially the smaller plants. which ordinarily com- 
prise settings of stop end retorts. Personal contact 
during the past dozen years with coal gas operators 
has now and then disclosed the operation of some 
type of waste heat boilers, in connection with smali 
settings. Several apparatus manufacturers, how- 
ever, during the past year have developed and in- 
stalled such a steam generating apparatus which 
depends for its source of heat upon that available 
in the lower: waste gas flues of the bench. It is 
claimed that from one bench of stop end sixes, steam 
production. can be obtained equivalent to the evap- 
oration. of approximately one hundred pounds of 
water per hour at thirty. pounds gauge pressure. It 
is also set up by the manufacturer.that such capac- 
ity,is largely in excess of the requirements for the 
proper-induction of primary air;under the grates. 

This latter claim has been substantiated by an 
installation at Red Wing, Minnesota, where it 
appears that the steam production from one bench 


* Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Publie Utilities Association. 





would be sufficient to operate three benches. The 
installation is provided with automatic boiler feed 
and water level regulator, safety valve, etc. Such 
boilers may be operated at pressures higher than the 
feed water supply, if desired, upon the proper instal- 
lation of the necessary accessories, It is unlikely, 
however, that pressures over twenty-five to thirty 
pounds would ever be required. 

Of further interest to the operator of stop ends 
is the installation in the attached producers of air 
cooled producer walls, the installation being such 
as not to interfere or affect the size of the producer. 
It is claimed that this feature of construction greatly 
minimizes clinker formation. Permission to include 
this announcement has been given by representative 
of the Parker-Russell Mining & Manufacturing 
Company. For the operator whose benches make 
use of the “Doherty Bench Fuel Economizer,” re- 
quiring the return of waste gases under the grate, 
a choice may now be exercised between the use of 
steam or a fan as a means of inducing the primary 
air mixture. This should be of special interest to 
those plants which operate boilers only during the 
heating season which would otherwise possibly like 
to use the economizer. Incidentally, the manufac- 
turer claims that there is considerable advantage in 
this method, inasmuch as the primary air mixture 
is maintained at higher temperatures than in cases 
where steam is used. It is also claimed that the fan 
provided has a special alloy blade set in a fire clay 
casting which will successfully handle high tempera- 
ture gases. 


Vertical Retort Installation 


There is now in operation at Fargo, North Dakota, 
the only apparatus of its kind in the Central West, 
namely a setting comprising three benches of four 
each continuous vertical retorts, designed and 
erected by the West Gas Improvement Company of 
America. One of the interesting features of this 
installation is the design of the attached producers. 
These are step grate and utilize no steam whatso- 
ever. There are no doors and the producers are very 
conveniently accessible for cleaning and clinkering. 
Incidentally, the retort is the larger type Glover- 
West. Retort pressures in this installation are con- 
trolled by a Shallcross retort house governor. The 
plant has been in operation. since January 15, 1926, 
and interested parties are cordially invited to visit it. 

Before leaving the subject of carbonization in gen- 
eral, it would seem advisable to direct attention to 
the fact that the installation of small gas ovens are 
being made conspicuous here and there over the 
country, among which, so far as recent developments 
are concerned, has been the introduction of the 
Becker gas oven, similar in all respects to the full- 
size coken oven except that it is only about one-half 
as long. 
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Accessories Developments 

Of interest also is the accessories development on 
installations of gas ovens of The Improved Equip- 
ment Company design, in connection with which 
manufacturer announces what is known as a “Single 
Spot Coke Oven Pusher,” which is spotted in front 
of the oven once for each push. It is claimed for 
it that the door is removed, lifted out of the way, 
coke pushed, door put back on the frame and the 
coal levelled all with a single spotting of the 
machine; also that at no time during this operation 
does the operator have to pass between the oven 
and the hot door, and if for any reason he desires to 
examine the oven, either before or after the push, 
the door is out of the way. 

There is also announced by the same company a 
new development of an old practice, namely what 
is known as “Wet Foul Main.” It is said of this 
that the gas enters the foul main through a valved 
spray chamber. During the gas make the valve in 
the spray chamber is open and gas enters the foul 
main through the spray. The sprayed liquor col- 
lects in the foul main and is taken off at one end, 
and the gas is delivered from the foul main at the 
same or opposite end. By this arrangement, the 
gas is kept in contact with the liquor for some time 
before it goes into the dry main. 

When the oven or retort is to be opened, the valve 
in the spray chamber is closed, and this valve is of 
a special type which peculiarly lets liquor through 
it but traps the gas. The liquor spray continues to 
flow through the spray chamber and collects in the 
foul main just as when gas is flowing through the 
chamber between the points of gas entrance, so that 
there is no danger of excessive fouling of the main 
by the collection of tar and pitch. All openings 
in the spray chambers are accessible for inspection, 
cleaning, etc. 


Carburetted Water Gas 


Developments in the art of carburetted water gas 
manufacture and the necessary appurtenances there- 
fore, appear to have been more startling than those 
which have taken place in the field of coal gas manu- 
facture. It is now possible to purchase water gas 
apparatus which will make practically all of its 
process steam, or if desired it will make just that 
amount of steam required by the back run operation. 
This is in accordance with announcement made by 
the Steere Engineering Company of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, which has been making experiments in the 
Middle West in substantiation of these claims. It 
would appear that the results are conspicuously suc- 
cessful in the water gas apparatus designed by that 
company. This is available with water fogging 
sprays in the top of the superheater for the produc- 
tion of back run steam, or it can be installed with an 
additional shell, catalogued as a flash boiler, in which 
the up run steam is produced. The machine may 
also be. had with or without continuous coal feed 
mechanism which automatically supplies the genera- 
tor with fuel while the set is in operation. The 
design of the generator is unique in that it embodies 
a mechanical poker in the ash pit and includes bottom 





ash dump on the generator, carburetter and super- 
heater. It is further interesting to know that in 
existing carburetters and superheaters having ample 
heat storage capacity, water fogging sprays may be 
used in the superheater with a marked degree of 
success. 


Use of Bituminous Coal 


Inasmuch as the use of bituminous coal as genera- 
tor fuel is an assured and pronounced success, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, the operators of water 
gas apparatus, as well as the manufacturers thereof, 
are called upon to give careful consideration to the 
type of apparatus which may be installed in the vari- 
ous plants and to the needed accessories. In this 
connection it becomes necessary to state that opera- 
tors have found it difficult to inspect fuel bed in the 
generator when using soft coal, due to the smoke 
and flame in the top. As is very well established, it 
is not only desirable, but necessary, to be able to 
inspect the condition of the fuel bed in order that 
successful operation may be carried out. This may 
be accomplished by the installation of what some 
term a down draft purge, and which is classified by 
others as a steam aspirator. At this moment it is 
definitely known that such aspirators are in success- 
ful operation in the plants of the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company, Louisville, Ky.; the Northern 
States Power Company, St. Paul, Minn., and several 
plants in Iowa, together with an installation now 
going on at Brainerd, Minn. It is a very simple 
attachment consisting of pipe connection to the back 
run line in which is located a quick-opening gate 
valve and a steam jet. The usual practice in operat- 
ing it is to open the valve and turn on the steam 
immediately following the cracking of the generator 
coaling door. The result is that all the smoke and 
gas is pulled down through the fuel bed and is dis- 
charged either through the stack at the superheater 
or through a separate stack to the roof. 


Elimination of Hot Valves 


In the apparatus designed by the Western Gas 
Construction Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., the hot 
valves are eliminated by the installation of what are 
known as double inlet tar batter valves in the wash 
box. These are located under water and thereby 
are kept clean and cool. The company claims to 
have developed two processes for the manufacture 
of carburetted water gas, both in machines without 
hot valves. One process is known as the Reversed 
Air Blast and the other is known as the By-pass 
Process. In the former, the generator is blasted in 
a reversed direction for a certain period of the cycle, 
the air being admitted at the top of the superheater, 
passing down through the superheater brick, up 
through the carburetter, down through the gener- 
ator and through the reversed air gas line by way 
of the tar batter to the relief holder. It should be 


noted in connection with the design offered by the 
Western Gas Construction Company that a bottom 
dump ash pit is available, as is also a continuous coal 
feed mechanism. 
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The By-pass Process machine is operated very 
much like the old standard set, the only difference 
being that the new design is equipped with the 
double inlet tar batter valves and the down run gas 
by-passes the carburetter and superheater. 


Murdock Pier 


For plants which use Central District bituminous 
coal for generator fuel, the matter of the Murdock 
pier will be of interest. There have been some modi- 
fications in the design of the pier, notably the change 
to the triangular shape. At the bituminous fuel 
symposium at the Iowa meeting, one operator an- 
nounced successful operation of a pier made up more 
or less like a tuyere. It is proper to state that 
careful consideration should be given to the installa- 
tion of the pier at those plants which, for one 
reason or another, are confined to the use of Central 
District coals as general fuel. 

The careful plant superintendent is as vitally con- 
cerned with boiler fuel and steam production econo- 
mies as with generator fuel savings. This is espe- 
cially true of water gas plants where the auxiliary 
apparatus is largely steam driven. For such situa- 
tions the use of exhaust steam for water gas making 
purposes may be commended with every expectation 
of making profitable savings above fixed charges on 
the apparatus required to successfully make use 
of such exhaust steam. Of a dozen or so representa- 
tive gas companies, having installations of the Smoot 
steam accumulator and control system, two are 
within visiting distance of Wisconsin operators, 
namely, the Milwaukee Gas Light Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the Northern States Power Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. Uniform delivery pressure of 
four and one-half pounds is maintained at the 
machine. The accumulator is so installed as to per- 
mit the use of live steam when the exhaust steam 
available drops below a certain predetermined point. 


Rotary Displacement Meter 


Without question, the rotary displacement meter 
has won a place for itself which apparently is going 
to be permanent. The Roots Company and the Con- 
nersville Company are both responsible for a great 
deal of development and satisfaction in the applica- 
tion of this type of meter to gas plant situations. 
The former announces as its latest development 
work the perfection of a continuous oil flush and 
sealing system for meters. For this it is claimed 
that two very important features have been accom- 
plished, namely, a constant interior physical con- 
dition of the unit, and the elimination of correction 
for differential. 

The Roots Company has applied for a patent on 
a self-contained circulating system for the flushing 
and sealing liquid. The bed plate is designed to 
form a sump to gather the oil which drips from the 
case and the rotors. The oil is drawn from this 
sump by a small gear pump driven directly from 
the rotor shaft. From the pump the oil is discharged 
into a distributing tank, to be carried by separate 
pipe lines into the blower case, and dropped on to 
the rotors on the center line of the space in which 
the rotors revolve. For those interested in com- 


parison of the rotary displacement meter with the 
wet meter, it is suggested that reference be made 
to a paper presented by Philip J. Wilson, Jr., Chief 
Research Chemist, Indiana Coke and Gas Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., before the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Indiana Gas Association, entitled 
“Station Meters Compared.” Refernce may also be 
made to the paper presented in March, 1923, by 
Erwin C. Brenner, at the meeting of the Gas Section 
of the Wisconsin Utilities Association, entitled 
“Rotary Displacement Station Meter.” 

The Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Company is 
authority for the statement that there has been a 
tendency to eliminate lattice work and replace with 
the use of solid sections wherever possible. The 
same company claims to have developed what is 
known as the “Bullet,” which is shaped like a Zep- 
pelin and installed with concrete piers. This is 
for high pressure work particularly. Pressure rang- 
ing from five to sixty pounds are mentioned in 
connection with that particular design. 

The Stacey Manufacturing Company includes a 
high pressure design which looks very much like a 
Zeppelin and may be installed either vertically or 
horizontally. The middle sections are cylindrical 
and the ends hemispherical. Such a high pressure 
installation has been made by that company at 
Olympia, Wash., which plant is under the manage- 
ment of the Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation. 
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If it is done with heat— 
You can do it Better with 
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When gas comes 

into your plant— 
Out go dirt and soot and — Away forever with storage and 
handling costs for coal or oil 


When the gas-mains come in, out goes the main cause of “‘rejects’’ 
and “seconds” —lack of uniform heat control. 

In with the gas pipe enter economy, simplicity, perfection in control 
and product. 


Though often the fuel of higher first cost, city gas saves in labor and 
handling and eliminates wasted floor-space and rejected output—so 
that it is actually the cheapest fuel, wherever heat is used in industry. 


Gas—the super-fuel—is the ideal fuel for you; and your local gas 
company stands ready to prove it in your own plant. Telephone 
today for one of our trained combustion engineers. 


(Your Name and Address Here) 
ee eed 


AG.A.5S67 

A convincing argument, for use im newspaper space or 

other printed matter, stressing the advantages of gas in in- 
dustrial plants. 




















Industrial Gas in California 


A few novel uses are described 


C. W. 


HE industrial use of gas, in California, even 

I though it has grown to considerable propor- 

tions, is still a comparatively unimportant 
means of heating when measured against other 
fuels. Recent statistics show that the heat require- 
ments of industry are met by fuels approximately 
in the following proportions: Manufactured gas, 
2 per cent.; natural gas, 4 per cent.; anthracite coal, 
5 per cent.; oil, 12 per cent.; coke, 14 per cent.; 
bituminous coal, 63 per cent. 

According to the records of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, at the end of 1925, some 4,090 
consumers made use of gas for industrial purposes 
in California. These 4,090 customers represent 
slightly more than one per cent. of the more than 
360,000 consumers of all kinds being supplied with 
gas by the company. 


Unusual Uses for Gas 


Among the more than 4,000 industrial users of 
gas supplied by the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany are some who make rather unusual use of it. 
For example, in several ship yards wooden hull 
ships are periodically placed in dry docks for inspec- 
tion and painting. In the ordinary course of use, 
some of the paint is scraped from the hull of the 
ship, and wherever the wood is exposed under water 
the ship worm or teredo begins its destructive work. 
All that is visible on the outside is a small hole, but 
the worm in time will completely honeycomb a 
timber without coming to the surface. Before paint- 
ing over the holes a gas torch is played on it, and 
as the wood is well water soaked, steam is quickly 
formed, which, penetrating the hole, soon ends the 
career of the worm. 


Reducing Lead Ores 
Another use made of gas is to reduce lead ore. 
Gas is passed through a heated retort in which there 
is a quantity of this ore. The carbon in the gas 





Gas-fired Stereotype Equipment in Printing Plant, 
Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Cal. 


Geiger 


combines with the oxygen in the lead ore, leaving 
pure lead. Several consumers make use of a some- 
what similar process in making the surface of steel 
very hard. In this case the steel is heated in a retort 
to about 1750 degrees F. and gas is brought in con- 
tact with it. The steel absorbs some of the carbon 





Gas-fired Japanning Ovens at Plant of the Magnavox Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 


from the gas and this surface absorption makes a 
skin of very hard and brittle steel, while the inner 
portion remains softer and tough. Most automobile 
gears are treated in this manner. In making cast- 
ings in foundries a mold in sand is made from a 
pattern, and usually the surface is dried with a 
gas torch. If the sand were a bit moist the molten 
metal would cause the water to flash into steam, 
with disastrous results. 

Another interesting use made of gas is for drying 
barrels. ‘To make the barrel staves retain their 
shape they must be steamed and bent to position 
and then dried. With the use of gas there is no 
discoloration and the barrel is ready for use without 
the need of cleaning. Cleanliness is an important 
factor if barrels are to be used for sugar and like 
products. 

Sterilizing Mattresses 

In California a State law provides that before a 
second-hand mattress or pillow can be sold it must 
be sterilized with heat. A San Francisco concern 
has an ingenious gas-fired oven for doing this work. 

Some of the more common uses of gas for indus- 
trial purposes in the Pacific Gas and Electric terri- 
tory are for baking purposes. These vary from 
baking bread in wholesale quantities of 6,000 loaves 
per hour to baking japan on automobile fenders. 
The coating of metal with japan and the baking of 
it is well illustrated in a San Francisco factory mak- 
ing bed springs. The springs are dipped in the 
japan and after hanging over a drainboard for a 
short time are carried on an overhead trolley system 
into one of several ovens which are twenty-two feet 
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long. Here high-pressure gas burners that are auto- 
matically controlled by a thermostat quickly heat 
the oven and springs to the desired temperature. 
After a predetermined interval the springs are run 
out of the far end of the oven and, after cooling, 
are ready for shipment. 


Fundamentally, gas is used because by its use it 
is possible to obtain a better product, or a larger 
volume, or labor may be saved, or for any one of 
a great number of reasons, all of which finally 
resolve themselves into a lower unit cost to the fin- 
ished product. 


RRC OE 
An Appeal to OurWomen Customers’ 


The public relations phase of the gas industry 
Fred Karr 


Director of Public Relations, The Gas Service Company, Kansas City 


UBLIC relations is the human element in our 

P business. Obviously every employee is a pub- 
lic relations man and the manager of the com- 

pany is the head of the Public Relations Department. 

If we were not engaged in public utility business 
we would call it salesmanship, that is really what it 
is, and the same principles of salesmanship should be 
applied to methods of our public relations as are ap- 
plied to selling in general. We must sell the com- 
pany and its policies to ourselves before we can ex- 
pect to be successful in selling it to others. As a 
utility we are selling service, not merely a commod- 
ity, gas or electricity, and consequently every em- 
ployee who comes in contact with the public should 
accept the point of view that he is selling a service 
to the customer. The same principles of salesman- 
ship should be applied to our public relations as to 
any other selling proposition. We know that every 
salesman should be informed in regard to this prob- 
lem, consequently employee education which in- 
structs our employees in regard to our service is 
very necessary. We know also that it is a principle 
of salesmanship that a salesman cannot expect to 
sell his company’s goods unless he is himself sold 
on the company. 

We know that if there is not a high morale exist- 
ing in our intra-company relations so that we may 
boast of a proper esprit de corps we are not follow- 
ing out the principles of salesmanship. We may say 
that public relations is the web which weaves our 
interest in ourselves with our interest in our cus- 
tomers into a fabric of mutual understanding and 
reciprocal service, but in the last analysis this is 
nothing more than salesmanship. 


Traits of Personality 


In a utility a great number of employees make 
contracts with the public and it is evident that all 
of these should be able to sell our service to our 
customers. We find this principle applied in sales- 
manship, that it is not only essential that we should 
have ability but it is equally essential that we should 





* Delivered at the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association, Trlsa, Okla- 
homa. 


have the traits which make our ability count. There 
are persons with very fine characters who are un- 
fortunate enough to have such disagreeable charac- 
teristics that they do not produce a favorable im- 
pression in their superficial contact with the public. 
Such persons should not be employed by a utility 
in positions which bring them in contact with our 
customer public. In analyzing the qualities of sales- 
manship we find that it is necessary to have an 
agreeable personality. Salesmen should develop 
self-confidence, forcefulness, effectiveness of speech, 
friendliness, cheerfulness, memory, tact, good judg- 
ment, health habits and neatness. They should de- 
velop qualities of responsibility and dependability, 
ambition, industriousness, persistence and patience. 
These are the qualties a salesman should possess, 
and these are the qualities our employees who make 
customer contacts should possess in order to sell 
our service to the customers. If we employ such 
persons as we believe should be able to sell our 
service to the public and those persons in their con- 
tact with the public realize that it is their duty to 
sell our service to the public, we have formed the 
basis of proper public relations. 


Advertising 


We should advertise through the most effective 
mediums. Of these mediums none are more effective 
and influential than the newspapers. This news- 
paper advertising is the backbone of utility publicity. 
Another effective advertising factor is circularizing 
our customer population with material. Some of 
this advertising material may be institutional, most 
of it should be educational. Again we should follow 
the same principles of salesmanship that we use in 
personal contact. The public’s attention should be 
attracted and interest should be aroused and some 
instructive ideas should be sold them in order that 
they may understand and appreciate our service and 
be able to co-operate with us in taking full advan- 
tage of it. 

We have had prepared in the central office of the 
Gas Service Company the advertising material you 
see displayed on these cards. This material is prin- 
cipally of an educational nature and I have had it 
prepared with the particular end in view of appeal- 
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ing to our women customers. They, after all, are 
the real users of our gas service and we have felt 
that an educational appeal should be made to them. 
You will notice by the cartoons of feminine carica- 
tures that the artist has drawn on the front page 
of these folders that we tried to get out something 
that would attract the eye of a woman and arouse 
her curiosity sufficiently to have her look at the 
folders. These folders contain information that the 
customer should know in order to benefit to the 
fullest extent from our service. They outline every- 
thing from the necessity of ventilation to the detailed 
instructions of reading a meter and informing the 
customer of everything he should know in regard 
to the meter. It instructs them how to take care 
of their appliances, to save on their gas bills, to avoid 
accidents and it points out the results that can be 
obtained from up-to-date, modern appliances and 
contains other information of this nature of which 
the customer should be advised. 

The newspaper advertising is a tie-in to put over 
this educational program and, of course, you can see 
the advantage of getting this service up in the cen- 
tral office, printing, for instance, 300,000 of each 
folder and furnishing the companies with their fold- 
ers and newspaper mats all ready for insertion in 
the newspapers of the community. 


Customer Ownership 


The next potential factor in public relations is 
customer ownership, especially as conducted by em- 
ployee campaigns. We see by selling of the com- 
pany’s securities how the policy is inseparably woven 
tnto our public relations. An employee must fol- 
low the same principles of salesmanship again. He 
cannot expect to sell the company’s securities unless 
he sells the company, he cannot expect to sell the 
company unless he knows about it himself and is 
sold on the company or its securities himself. Fre- 
quently it is necessary to employ another principle 
of salesmanship. It is necessary sometimes to sell 
yourself before you sell the company or its securi- 
ties. This fact is illustrated by personal work with 
civic organizations. Sometimes a man ingratiates 
himself with a civic club by talking to them on sub- 
jects outside of his own line of business which is 
of universal or general interest. The club appre- 
ciates the fact that your company is wise enough to 
employ a man who is wise enough to be interested 
in their problems and does not abuse their hospi- 
tality by taking advantage of the opportunity to 
disseminate information in regard to his own busi- 
ness. In this way a man sells himself and later, 
when the occasion and the opportunity arises, he is 
able to sell his company. 

Customer ownership makes owners out of custom- 
ers and customers out of owners. It is ushering 
into our American life a new and successful social- 
ism, it is democracy’s new alliance, it is encourag- 
ing habits of thrift and inculcating information 
to small investors concerning a _ desirable 
irivestment that produces as good a yield as is com- 
patible with safety. It is permitting our American 
people to own the industries that supply them with 
the essential services and to safeguard their invest- 
ment by efficient methods of operation. We are 





more and more demanding efficiency of operation 
and sufficient control of operation to sell a com- 
modity that is as reasonable in unit cost as is pos- 
sible, compatible with a fair return on the value of 
property. This can only be accomplished, as Sen- 
ator Cummins remarks, by federal ownership or big 
business management. Our experiences of the past 
in this country and other countries have disparaged 
the idea of federal ownership so it leaves us but the 
one alternative of efficient business management 
under customer ownership. 


Personal Contact 


I am now ready to discuss the last and most im- 
portant factor in obtaining and maintaining public 
good will. This is the factor of personal contact. 

The average person will usually form his judg- 
ment of a utility through his contact with one in- 
dividual. If this person is rude or inefficient it will 
take a lot of kindness and efficiency to overcome 
the bad impression. Every member of an organ- 
ization who, in any capacity, comes in contact with 
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Appeal Particularly to the Womenfolk. Explained 
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the public as a salesman, and the impression he 
makes is an advertisement, good or bad. 

Our esteemed dean of public relations, Bernard J. 
Mullaney, vice-president in charge of public relations 
of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of 
Chicago, was elected chairman of the Committee 
of Education of Gas Company Employees of the 
American Gas Association and reported to the com- 
mittee that he had conducted a survey of a represen- 
tative cross-section of several thousand customers of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. Rep- 
resentatives of the gas company interviewed these 
customers through the assistance of a questionnaire 
prepared for that purpose. A short time afterwards, 
15,000 customers were interviewed in regard to the 
opinions on private ownership of public utilities 
versus public ownership. Both these surveys agreed 
as to percentages in regard to the following infor- 
mation. Only twenty per cent of the customers 
knew that the gas company was under a regula- 
tory body. Only 20 per cent of the customers 
learned of the policy and activities of the company 
through civic clubs and all other organizations. 
Eighty per cent of the customers had a good or 
bad idea of the utility from the service rendered 
them. Five main factors were taken into consid- 
eration in regard to service: Service, cost, organ- 
ization influences, stock ownership and newspapers. 
Of these factors service was almost as strong as 
the four other factors combined. 

In this analysis and rating it was found that the 
impression left by personal contact with employees 
was twice as strong as all other factors combined 
in determining the customer’s estimate of the serv- 
ice. In other words, the impression left by contacts 
with meter readers, collectors, fitters, telephone 
clerks, correspondents, counter clerks, receivers, and 
so on, was twice as important as the promptness, 
dependability, efficiency and all around physical 
quality of the service itself. The most important 
element, therefore, in public relations is personal 
contact. It follows, therefore, that the more per- 
sonal contacts that can be made by efficient, will- 
ing and courteous representatives of the company 
the more successful we will be in bettering our pub- 
lic relations. 


New Business Department 


Henry L. Doherty realized this fact when, with 
prophet-like vision, he made his first contribution 
to the utility industry by inaugurating a new busi- 
ness department. We are still working under the 
plan formulated and practiced by him over twenty- 
five years ago. 

Merely to prate of the fact that public good wlil 
is the most vital asset of a public utility is a good 
idea, but if it just remains an idea it will avail but 
Ititle. If we merely preached the doctrine, we would 
find ourselves in the same discouraged frame of mind 
as the King in Hamlet after his attempt at prayer, 
“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; words 
without thoughts never to heaven go.” No! Ab- 
stract ideas won’t do. For twenty-six years Henry 
L. Doherty has humanized the Golden Rule in busi- 
ness and taught by precept and example that square 
dealing in the public utilities business pays. 


Following the Example of the Chinese 


The Chinese have a peculiar way of paying their 
doctors. The physician is paid a regular stipend by 
the family for keeping them well. His remuneration 
ceases as soon as the person falls ill. This is the 
ancient form of health insurance. 

The new business department of Henry L. Doherty 
and Company operates through its territory repre- 
sentatives somewhat after the manner of the Chinese 
family physicians by getting and keeping the good 
will of the company by administering to their needs 
and comforts through personal contact. He not only 
sells them the utmost in appliance conveniences and 
labor-saving devices, but he also sees to it that these 
appliances are properly serviced, clears up complaints, 
explains the gas or electric rate to an uninformed or 
misinformed customer and to promote the public 
good will, 

The public does not expect something for nothing, 
because they know from experience that anything 
that is worth having is worth paying a reasonable 
price to obtain. If you doubt the truth of this asser- 
tion, try selling a dollar bill for fifty cents to 
strangers and see how difficult it is. They can’t be- 
lieve that you are giving anything away. It isn’t 
being done! You can sell them good service, how- 
ever, and they will thank you for it, if the price is 
reasonable. 


Nucleus of Public Relations 


You can readily appreciate the advantage of a man 
on the job who knows his customer and has obtained 
the confidence of that customer by honesty and 
square dealing in attempting to sell any article which 
he feels will be either useful or necessary to that cus- 
tomer. That is the nucleus of a public relation than 
which there is none greater. It is both difficult and 
inadvisable to attempt to sell the intangible. A piece 
of blue sky may be a good commodity for the un- 
scrupulous promoter but people who are dealt with 
time and time again expect to pay a reasonable price 
for something that is going to administer to their 
comfort and needs. In our business, service either 
goes with the article sold or is maintained at a rea- 
sonable price and the customer public is not inter- 
ested in getting it for nothing, but it is very much 
interested in the certainty of getting it. 

The close and frequent contact of our representa- 
tives with their customers produces such an amicable 
relationship and such a mutual understanding that no 
influence in a public utility is more potent in obtain- 
ing and maintaining the public good will. This ele- 
ment is such an important factor in our merchandis- 
ing that its necessity and possibilities can not be 
over-estimated. It should be based on the principle 
of the Golden Rule and guarantee honesty and in- 
tegrity in all relations. Everyone finds out everyone 
else in time and it must be continually remembered 
that we deal with the public a long time. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, I would like to sum up by reiterat- 
ing that public relations has to do with the human 


(Continued on page 482) 
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SELL THEM TO HAVE MORE HOME COOKED 
FOODS 


N this day and age when in any number of fam- 
I ilies both husband and wife are employed, home 
cooking is giving way to the canned foods from 
the corner grocery, bread from the _ neighbor- 
hood bakery and the delicatessen store, cold meats 
and the like. These are predigested, cold, and pre- 











ial ses BES 


Dear Madam:- 


Your name has been handed to us as 
being interested in a Gas Range equipped with the 
famous Lorain Oven Heat Regulator which is so ex- 
tensively advertised in all the leading women's 
magazines. 


Your friend, no doubt, has told you the 
wonderful results she is obtaining from her range, 
how her bakings are now uniformly successful, the 
relief from worry caused by a baking failure and 
the hours of leisure enjoyed because Lorain does 
the "watching" for her 


We, accordingly, will say no more about 
the splendid advantages of our line of ranges 
with their lightening of the drudgery of house- 
work, as your friend, surely, has imparted some 
of her enthusiasm to you. 


What we particularly suggest is that 
you visit our store and see what attractive line 
of ranges we have to.offer. Any kitchen need or 
purse can be satisfied 


By way of closing we suggest, if you 
have not already done so, that you visit: the home 
of any friend who has a Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
and see what an addition a Lorain equipped rangé 
is to her kitchen. 


Why wait? Why not be numbered at once 
with the thousands of happy users of Lorain 
equipped ranges? 


Very truly yours, 








cooked foods and when you get down to cases, no 
one truly enjoys this sort of food for very long. 
Yet this food will be consumed in larger and larger 
proportions, to the detriment of the gas man and 
the digestive organs of the consumer, just as long 
as the gas man fails to exploit the advantages of 
home cooking via the oven heat regulator method. 


| 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 





The oven heat regulator comes at a time when the 


gas men of this country sorely needed something to 
forestall this habit of eating out of a can and paper 
bag, but it is of no value unless he lends every 
effort to exploit, in every known manner, the value 
and economy of home cooked foods. 

This exploitation, morever, will keep the domes- 
tic load which is so valuable to the industry. Tell 
the woman in the home how very little trouble it 
is to have real home cooked food at. home without 
the old pot watching, if she uses an oven heat regu- 
lator. Tell her how whole meals may be cooked in 
the oven of a modern gas range without watching! 
Then tell her what to cook, how to prepare it. You 
will then retain the domestic load and sell appli- 


ances too. 
me RM 


DO YOU KNOW? 
HAT at Coney Island there is an Infantorium 
| where more than 5,000 babies have been 
reared! One of the essential factors that 
make for success in operating incubators for these 
tiny mites is a uniform supply of heat—gas, posi- 
tively controlled. 

That more than 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of manu- 
factured gas is kept in public utility storage hold- 
ers in the United States every hour of the day and 
night and that, according to the New York State 
Committee on Public Utility Information, these 
holders represent an investment of $125,762,670. 

That Miss Maye Lovell, Director of Home Ser- 
vice for the Consolidated Gas Company, New York, 
teaches the deaf to cook with gas by means of 
charts and an interpreter who speaks to the pupils 
in the sign language. 

Little items of this kind given to your local news- 
paper are gladly received and make interesting 
reading about GAS. 
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CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP IN 1926 


There is no question but that the customer owner- 
ship movement in the public utility industries, and 
especially in the gas industry, is one that has already 
justified its existence in many ways. Much was 
hoped for when customer ownership first was 
inaugurated. The plan had all the earmarks of 
being one that would result in marked benefit to all 
who were engaged in it. It was by no means a one- 
sided matter. Both the public and the public utility 
company were to benefit from the operation of this 
idea. 

The results that have been obtained up to the pres- 
ent time have amply fulfilled the expectations of 
those who first carried out this new idea of inter- 
esting the consumers in the public service industries 
that serve them. Today, the value of customer 
ownership has been demonstrated beyond doubt to 
all. It is eminently a mutual affair. Everybody 
benefits, and the result is the creation and mainte- 
nance of a feeling of friendliness and good-will 
between the company and the public. 

Recently there was made public the plans of the 
Customer Ownership Committee of the American 
Gas Association for 1926. These plans clearly indi- 
cated that the gas industry of today is keenly aware 
of the importance of customer ownership. The 
Customer Ownership Committee has had fine co- 
operation from the gas companies and has been 
encouraged to extend the scope of its activities, so 
as to include not only the collection and compila- 
tion of statistics on progress of customer ownership, 
but also the consideration of the principal problems 
encountered and the development of methods best 
to overcome them. The committee also seeks to 
make a study of the trend of the movement in the 
future, and of the pitfalls and dangers that might 
be encountered and of whose existence the gas utili- 
ties should be properly cognizant. 

There is always such a thing as pushing an 
advantage too far. Customer ownership has up to 
the present time gained and retained the confidence 
of those who have been sold on it. It would indeed 
be the height of folly for any organization to take 
undue advantage of this confidence for selfish pur- 





poses and thus destroy a factor that has been uni- 
versally acknowledged as being paramount in the 
building of good-will. It is to this possible condi- 
tion that the Customer Ownership Committee of the 
American Gas Association is anxious to devote its 
energies and we may Say that there is scarcely a 
more important problem that they could consider 
than this one. 

It is interesting, in conclusion, to note that the 
committee plans to make a report at the National 
Convention in Atlantic City, in the form of an 
address, on financial affairs by an authoritative 
speaker, and also, to arrange for a booth for the 
distribution of information relating to customer 
ownership matters. 

mmm 


THE RADIO IN HOME SERVICE 


It was not long after the home service idea was 
carried out in the actual practice that it was seen 
that the radio would be of very great service in 
obtaining publicity for home service plans and 
projects. Today there are many gas companies that 
use the radio in connection with their home service 
work. 

Thus, gas companies who have made use of this 
most recently developed form of publicity medium 
have found that the results are very much worth 
while and compensate amply for the trouble and 
expense incurred. It has been found that people 
are glad to listen to talks over the radio, while they 
might not be willing or able to give the time to 
come to lectures and meetings held on the gas com- 
panies’ premises. Of course, from the gas com- 
panies’ standpoint it is more desirable that the gas 
customer come to the gas company office and show- 
rooms and there come in contact with the home 
service department employees ‘and be served by 
them, but, rather than not have the housewife come 
in contact with the home service department at all, 
it is far better to be able to reach her over the 
radio. 

Thus, cooking programs are broadcast and advice 
is given on general subjects relating to the use of 
gas in the home. A most extensive audience is 
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reached, and women in outlying districts, who could 
not come to the gas company’s office, are able to 
derive as much benefit from home service work as 
their more fortunate sisters who can visit the gas 
company’s premises. Experience has also shown 
that, while the radio will of course reach those who 
live in the community directly served by the gas 
company, there are often others living at quite con- 
siderable distances who will tune in and be glad to 


listen to radio talks on gas, its use for cooking, and 
the like. 


mm mR 


AN APPEAL TO OUR WOMEN CUSTOMERS 


(Continued from page 479) 


element in business and the problem is of salesman- 
ship. The most valuable results are obtained through 
personal contact and consequently well-trained 
utility salesmen are the most potential factors in ob- 
taining and maintaining good public relations. It is 
difficult to sell the intangible without the tangible. 
I remember when we employed service supervisors 
whose duty it was to call on the housewife and ask 
if her service was.adequate. When he made the first 
call the housewife was extremely gratified to find 
that the utility had taken such an interest in her 
service. At the second call she thought it was very 
nice of them to be considerate enough to have a call- 
back to ascertain if her service was adequate, but 
after the third call she told her husband that there 
was a man from the utility company who had a queer 
look in his eye, had nothing to sell and no business 
to transact as’ far as she could see and that she 
thought he must be either a flirt or a fool. 


me mm OR 


ORCHIDS AND MUSIC NEW GAS PRODUCTS 


Orchids as alluring as those that bloom in the 
steaming jungles of Sumatra, and a new method of 
tone reproduction, that is said to be unrivalled for 
beauty, have both been developed by recent applica- 
tions of the modest gas flame that cooks the break- 
fast bacon. 


Until recently it has been necessary to import 
orchid plants from their native tropics because of 
the difficulty of raising them. The seed of the deli- 
cate epiphyte is microscopic in size, and responds 
only under exact conditions of temperature. It has 
been found that if the seeds are placed in flasks, 
which also contain a liquid to supply moisture and 
carbon dioxide, and if the requisite temperatures 
are maintained, they can be made to grow. For 
one year the seeds remain in their containers, while 
automatically controlled gas heat keeps up a day- 
time temperature of 90 degrees and a night-time 


warmth of 70 degrees. At the end of the year the 
little plant is formed and is ready for transplanta- 
tion. At the end of five years it blooms. A temper- 
ature change at any time in this period kills the plant, 
for which reason automatic gas heat has been found 
best suited to this new and difficult form of horti- 
culture. 


A new phonograph in which a gas flame is used 
to reproduce the music is reported from England 
on the heels of recent experiments in which musical 
vibrations were used to extinguish flames, thus re- 
versing the process. 


Small gas burners are attached inside the sound- 
box, and vibrations from the diaphragm are trans- 
mitted to them. While a record is played the pulsa- 
tions of the flame are clearly visible, and it is said 
the music thus produced is of unusual purity. When 
the gas is turned down a flattening of tone is notice- 
able. 


The reproduction of violin music is particularly 
improved by the gas-burning phonograph, according 
to experts. 


mmm 














Don’t get old 


waiting for the water to boil 


COOK ON GAS 
Quickest—Cheapest 











A timely admonition to procrastinators who persist in old- 
fashioned methods of heating water; as used in local news- 
papers by the Portland (Oregon) Gas & Coke Co. 
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Lesson No. 121 


Combustion 


Semi-Anthracite Coal 


Semi-anthracite is the name given to a coal that 
lies between semi-bituminous coal and the true 
anthracite or hard coals. Semi-anthracite is a hard 
coal but it is not quite so hard as anthracite itself. 
There is a series of coals that are not semi-bitu- 
minous and not anthracite, and the name semi- 
anthracite was coined to cover these special types 
of coals. 


The main difference that exists between the semi- 
anthracite coal and anthracite or hard coal, is that 
the former does not contain as much fixed carbon 
as the latter. Thus, a typical semi-anthracite coal 
would contain about 90 per cent. of fixed carbon 
while a typical anthracite coal would contain as much 
as 93 per cent. to 94 per cent. fixed carbon. On the 
other hand, semi-anthracite coal contains consider- 
ably more of volatile matter than the anthracite 
coal. Thus, a typical semi-anthracite may have any- 
where from eight to ten per cent. of volatile matter, 
while the hard coal or anthracite generally contains 
around six per cent. or at the most seven per cent. 
of volatile hydro-carbons. 


As may be expected, therefore, the semi-anthracite 
coal kindles more quickly than the anthracite and 
burns with a slightly yellowish flame. This coal is 
not found in very great quantities in this country 
and is generally sold as anthracite for domestic pur- 
poses. It is a fact that the coal is perfectly suited 
for this purpose, and in fact it is considerably easier 
to use, for it burns more readily. 


An analysis of a typical semi-anthracite coal is 
given in the following tabulation, figures being on 
the ash-and-moisture-free basis. This coal in ques- 
tion was mined in the Pennsylvania region. 


Volatile matter....... 9.92 per cent. 


Fixed carbon......... —— 
TINE ok< sat aiondnip 0s + a al 
a nates 
Carbon (total)........ 9160 “ “ 
SINE ng Sadia 40 08% 9 CR Fe aa, 
BM ae ae ae oe 8” i 


Heating value ........ 15,410 B.t.u. per Ib. 





The moisture-content in the coal may vary from 


2 to 8 per cent. and the ash-content from 4.3 to 


14-k/2 per cent. 








SEMI-ANTHRACITE COAL 


Semi-Anthracite isa coal tat 1s almost 
as hard as Anthracite Lut ’s easier Lo 
ignite. It 1s much used as domestic fuel 
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Map of the United States showing ~,° 
Jocation of Semi-Anthracite Coal depastts as 
(nadicated Ly crosses.7he extent of these deposits 
are not shown on the map of the U.S. Geological 
Survey,— from which this and previous ‘nformation 
was obtained~ hence the districts in which these 
deposits occur are indicated by the symbols only. 


JSem/i-Anthracite burns with 
asligh ty yellowish flame 
due lo 8~ 10% volati/e— 
matter contained tn /f 


Powdered Semi-Anthro -/te 1 
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New England Gas Association Holds First 
Meeting of Operating Division 





The initial meeting replete with an interesting program 


the New England Gas Association was held at 

the New Ocean House, Swampscott, on May 
20th and 21st. The officers of this division are as 
follows: President, G. Warren Stiles, Portland, 
Maine; vice-president, A. H. Scott, New Britain, 
Conn.; directors, H. Vittinghof, Boston, Mass.; I. T. 
Haddock, Cambridge, Mass.; A. S. Hall, Springfield, 
Mass. secretary-treasurer, Francis E. Drake, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Pen first meeting of the Operating ‘Division of 





New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


Over one hundred members attended, and one 
hundred and sixteen sat down to dinner on the eve- 
ning of the 20th, with which the session opened. The 
first session was held at 8 P. M., in the Assembly 
Room, and was opened with appropriate remarks 
by President Stiles of Portland. The Hon. Henry C. 
Attwill, chairman of the Department of Public Util- 
ities of the State of Massachusetts, delivered a 
most interesting address, it being an historical re- 
view of Public Service Commissions in general, and 
the Massachusetts commission in particular. 


Use of Bituminous Coal in Water Gas Generators 


At the end of Mr. Attwill’s remarks, the formal 
part of the program was opened with a talk by 
R. S. Carter, superintendent of the Malden Gas Light 
Company, on the use of bituminous coal in water 
gas generators. This, as usual, brought out a 
heated discussion from all quarters, in which the 
informality of the occasion enabled the members to 
enter into wholeheartedly. One interesting point 
was brought out by J. L. Eigenbrot, manager of the 
Lowell plant, who stated that he had, during the 
fuel shortage of last winter, obtained a couple of 
cars of high volatile non-coking coal, which enabled 
him to run a sixteen-day test, and found that results 
were very much superior to the results obtained 
with straight coking coal. 


The secretary read a communication from W. J. 
Murdock of Joliet, Illinois, describing the very suc- 
cessful operation in their plant and giving analyses 
and results. Also, a most interesting written dis- 
cussion was sent in by C. W. Smythe, of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company of Newark, N. J., 
describing conditions in the operation of bituminous 
generator fuel in their various plants and with differ- 
ent kinds of coal. 


After the paper on soft coal, one question, “What 
Value and Results are Obtained from Installation 
of Waste Heat Boilers?” was discussed by Mr. 
Schell of Haverhill, Mr. Allen of Pawtucket, Mr. 
Eigenbrot of Lowell, and Mr. Lueders of Lynn. 
Messrs. Schell, Allen and Downing spoke on “Waste 
Heat Boilers as Applied to Water Gas Sets.” Mr. 
Carter of Malden told of their installation in con- 
nection with their continuous verticals and brought 
out the fact that with their installation they figured 
to pay for it within three years. Mr. Lueders of 
Lynn spoke on “Waste Heat Boilers in Connection 
with Producer Gas Operation,” he operating Kop- 
pers Kerperly Producers in connection with a Kop- 
pers oven plant. 


Fred C, Freeman Addresses Meeting 


The second day of the meeting was called to 
order with President Stiles in the Chair at 10 A. M., 
and the first business was a talk by Fred C. Free- 
man, president of the New England Gas Associa- 
tion. Mr. Freeman delivered a very able address 
on “The Purpose and Outline of the Operating Divi- 
sion’s Activities,” as follows: 


or 


The American Gas Association has been a great 
help to the gas industry. Before the formation of 
this parent association there were various gas soci- 
eties about the country, each of which was doing 
something for the industry in a small way, but it 
remained for the union of these various associations 
to perform a most constructive piece of work, 
namely, to sell the gas industry to itself. This has 
been the American Gas Association’s biggest job, 
and I am sure it has done well in making every one 
of us believe in our industry. 


“The A. G. A. has the following sections: Com- 
mercial, accounting, industrial, technical, and handles 
various other smaller activities. ‘They have an 
annual exhibit which is alone worth the trip to 
Atlantic City for its inspection. Expense permits 
only one meeting a year but this at least gives 
the annual rub of elbows. They are actively engaged 
in co-operative industrial research, in co-operative 
industrial advertisement and lately an appliance test- 
ing laboratory has been organized which will help 
to advertise our industry and will assure to the 
public the best type of gas using appliances. There 
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can be no question that the A. G. A. has given 
enthusiasm all along the line of gas men, from the 
top to the bottom. 


Purpose of Association 


“Just as the A. G. A. has performed a good piece 
of work for our industry as a whole, so can the 
New England Gas Association, formed of the three 
associations, Industrial, Gas Sales and Engineers, 
perform an intensive piece of work for our industry 
in New England. Its purpose is not to in any way 
undertake the activities of the parent association but 
only to stress or bring home those activities, and 
in addition to this to help on the problems of the 
industry from the New England standpoint. Addi- 
tional divisions or branches to the three which I 
have mentioned may be formed as the need for them 
may arise. 

“The officers and directors of the New England 
Gas Association are: President, two vice-presidents, 
two directors-at-large, the three presiding officers 
of the three divisions and a treasurer. The secre- 
tary-manager is also an officer but he is not a 
director. 

“There are the following kinds of members: Com- 
pany and manufacturers as a corporation, the execu- 
tive members appointed by the company members, 
active and associate members in the various divisions 
and honorary members. 

“Through the executive members it will be pos- 
sible to formulate and practice a united policy in 
New England relative to the gas industry. This is 
something which we have never had before. The 
executives can definitely determine what they will 
do as companies in a united way. We now present 
a solid front. 


Duty to Public 


“There are nine objectives of the association and 
I am.very happy to say that the first two of them 
recognize our position or our duty in present-day 
civilization by stating that it should be our prime 
consideration to render gas usefulness or service 
to the public in a whole-heated sincere manner, full 
well realizing that ours is a privilege in our par- 
ticular job. It goes without saying that if we ful- 
fill our duty to the public in the best way we know 
how, if we think first of the good to the public in 
our service we ourselves will be rewarded through 
the satisfaction of our conscience, in the happiness 
of our work and also in a material way. 

“The other seven objectives treat of manufacture, 
distribution, sales, utilization, accounting, invest- 
ment, public relations, inventions and research, con- 
servation, standardization, employee education and 
cordial co-operation. 

“Our most important objective undoubtedly is the 
recognition of our duty toward the public whom we 
serve and second in the list of objectives I would 
place cordial co-operation, friendliness among the 
members, a spirit of think of and willingness to do 
for the other fellow. This objective can be best 
accomplished only through such divisions as we have 
in the New England Gas Association. The Operating 





Division has its share of responsibility in this direc- 
ton and I look for great accomplishments and 
results from it. 

“It is only through meeting one another that we 
can become acquainted. Acquaintance fosters good 
fellowship through frequent meeting and good fel- 
lowship in time will ripen into friendship. This 
means that we must have more frequent meetings 
than we have had in the association from which the 
Operating Division has come. I expect the Operat- 
ing Division to hold more frequent meetings, at least 
one bi-monthly and it is not too much to expect to 
hold one every month eventually. We in the Operat- 
ing Division can take a good page from the Sales 
Division, who hold monthly meetings. 

“The official program of a meeting is an important 
part of our progress but I rather feel that the unoffi- 
cial part of the meeting, when we rub elbows with 
the other fellow, is even more important. I am 
quite sure that there is not a man at such a gather- 
ing from whom, if I can sit down and talk with him, 
that I cannot obtain an idea or suggestion which 
will be of value to my company in my job. This 
also applies in my contact with the men who may 
fill the minor positions of our respective companies, 


The Personal Contact 


“I hope that the operating men of the smaller 
companies in New England will recognize the oppor- 
tunity and gradually get the benefit from frequent 
Operating Division meetings. They should be eager 
to attend these meetings and bring their problems 
or questions for discussion with others who may 
have had the experience which they may seek. The 
national association does not give this opportunity 
to the smaller companies. Getting to know one 
another gives the possibility of a telephone conver- 
sation between the members or a divjsion meeting 
not far off a personal contact so that questions may 
be sooner and more readily solved. The division 
meetings will not be the means of an answer to 
every problem but the acquaintance, fellowship and 
friendship cultivated in the meeting will give us 
all another head to help with our problem. I do 
hope that the smaller companies will take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

“T warn you not to expect too much from the first 
few meetings. Do not be discouraged if someone 
does not come up to you to make your acquaintance 
at the first few meetings. Remember that you your- 
self may be just as much at fault. Go half the way 
yourself in meeting the other fellow. I am positive 
that if we operators will mix and learn to know 
one another that our meetings will produce con- 
structive results for the good of our industry. It 
is the spirit of the men toward one another in our 
meetings which will count. Remember it is the 
spirit, the friendly spirit, and not so much the official 
line-up of the program. 
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“Cordial co-operation will blossom another im- 
portant offshoot—enthusiasm. Any business to grow 
and prosper needs that quality in its workers. We 
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in the gas industry are beginning to realize the 
wonderful chance we have to help with the forward 
strides of civilization through doing our part with 
more and better gas service. To learn what the 
other fellow is doing gives us at least vision to 
the extent of the other fellow and forward vision, 
the certain knowledge that our industry is growing 
cannot help but give us the enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion to make each one of us take on our share of 
the burden. I look for the Operating Division to 
bring to its meetings not only the men in the high- 
est operating positions of a company but also the 
men in the second and lower lines of endeavor. The 
higher men have opportunities of association contact 
which expense denies to those in the lower ranks of 
our companies. The fact that the Operating Divi- 
sion may meet at such a central point as Boston 
makes for a lower expense cost in a trip rather than 
as in a journey such as to Atlantic City, and it may 
work out that the operators will hold occasional 
meetings in other New England cities than Boston, 
where locally some new idea or device is being 
tried out. The meetings should be of an informal 
nature, perhaps not even as elaborate as this par- 
ticular meeting which we are holding now. Likely 
an evening meeting with a dinner perhaps, a speaker 
and some discussion. Just a simple, regular periodic 
affair will in time bring out a great number of our 
New England gas operators and give us all a chance 
to get acquainted with one another. 

“It must not be lost sight of that the older men 
will pass on and the younger men must be trained 
for the work left behind. Also that the men in the 
lower ranks have their nese right up against the 
job at hand. Personal contact with similar fellow 
workers from other companies gives them inspira- 
tion and makes them realize that their job is a neces- 
sary part of the whole. It helps with ideas to 
improve the quality of their work. I ask the larger 
operators to give the men in the lower ranks an 
opportunity to attend the operating meetings as well 
as for the smaller companies to have their repre- 
sentation. 

“The Operating Division is essentially concerned 
with the manufacture and distribution of gas, 
although other activities for want of a division to 
handle them may at times be taken on as part of 
the work of the Operating Division; such as public 
contact, employees’ education, investment, etc. The 
Operating Division through frequent meetings can 
keep its membership informed on the present state 
of our industry, on ideas being worked out and 
of dreams to come. The technical programs can 
always be filled with informative subjects. 


Many Subjects for Discussion 


“Coke, coke ovens, verticals, naphthalene, ammonia 
sulphate, producer gas, wet purification, complete 
carbonization, synthetic motor fuel, pipe joints, pipe 
coating, pipe welding, meter diaphragms, demand 
meters, high pressure distribution, etc. There are 
no end of subjects which will give interesting meet- 
ings to all and at least information to the great 
majority. 

“In short, I look for the Operation Division 


“1—To hold more frequent meetings, perhaps of 
an evening discussion dinner type at Boston or other 
appropriate New England cities. 

“2.—To have the smaller companies get the value 
of this association activity. 

“3.—To spread the grade or rank of membership. 

“4.—Finally and most important of all, to have the 
New England operators to learn to know one 
another. 

“For through cordial co-operation we can better 
fill the niche which each one of us holds in our 
part of civilization’s progress to make the world 
better and better. The Operating Division will only 
be as successful as the spirit which it develops in 
its members. Technically it can do much but the 
cementing of acquaintanceship into friendship is the 
all-important thing. We can do it if each will do 
his part and not expect the other fellow to do it 
for him.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Freeman’s able address 
the subject of the association’s future activities was 
thoroughly discussed by all present. There seemed 
to be a diversification of ideas as to monthly or 
quarterly meetings, so it was finally voted, moved 
and seconded, that the president appoint a committee 
to report to the board of directors at an early date 
and present definite recommendations as to future 
policy of his division, and as to number, type and 
location of future meetings. The president appointed 
I. T. Haddock of Cambridge as chairman, and the 
committee, R. E. Wyant of New Haven, J. J. Dowl- 
ing of New London, R. L. Fletcher of Providence 
and H. C. Crafts of Pittsfield. 


High Pressure System Described 


The one paper of the morning was a description 
by Warren D. Stewart, engineer for the Stone & 
Webster Corporation, of a thirteen hundred mile 
high pressure system located in Joliet, Ill., and sup- 
plying the surrounding territory. This paper was 
most interesting and was enthusiastically received, 
as it opened the eyes of the many New England men 
who have not yet gone into high pressure distribu- 
tion. Mr. Stewart, in the course of his remarks, 
brought out that the plant located in Joliet, placed 
on the map where Boston is located, that this sys- 
tem extended to within a few miles of Springfield, 
a distance of eighty-five miles, and as far south 
as Providence, going north to approximately Fitch- 
burg. At the conclusion of Mr. Stewart’s remarks, 
a general discussion ensued which was entered into 
by the entire membership. Many interesting points 
were brought out, particularly in relation to the 
mechanical methods of installation as adopted in 
the Middle West. 

At the conclusion of the discussion on high pres- 
sure distribution, the question of cast iron joints 
was discussed by Messrs. Gilbert, Flanders, Wood- 
head and Carter. 

The committee in charge of the discussion, Messrs. 
L. E. Knowlton of Providence, A. C. Frey of Worces- 
ter, and R. C. Downing of Lowell, are to be compli- 
mented upon the able manner in which they arranged 
the discussion of the various subjects. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting a vote of thanks 
was proposed by F. A. Woodhead of Arlington to 
the officers and committee in charge. 

The afternoon of the twenty-first was spent by the 
members visiting the new office building of the Lynn 
Gas and Electric Company, and also the works of 
both Lynn and the Malden Gas Light Company. At 
Lynn was seen in operation the battery of eleven 
Koppers ovens which have been in operation a year, 
the fuel being supplied by two 7-feet 6-inch Koppers 
Kerperly Producers in which 25 to 30 per cent. 
of breeze is used. In conjunction with these pro- 
ducers are operated waste heat boilers which gen- 
erate approximately 80 B.H.P. On the water gas 
plant at Lynn was seen in operation a U. G. I. auto- 
matic, backrun with water into the superheater. 
At Malden the members saw in operation continuous 
vertical retorts built by the West Gas Improvement 
Company, also soft coal operation on the water 
gas sets. 


a me Rm R 


LOOK TO GAS INDUSTRY FOR NITROGEN 
SUPPLY; CLAIM U. S. DEFICIENT 


Farmers of the United States have for their crops 
an annual nitrogen deficiency of forty per cent., 
according to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The board estimates that 9,000,000 tons of 
nitrogen are required each year, and that only 
5,400,000 tons are being used. 

Illustrative of the increased yield from an ample 
supply of nitrogen, the board furnishes the follow- 
ing table: 

Wheat Yield Fertilizer 


per acre Used 

(bu.) (Ibs.) 

SE kee ous eunkeandrad 41.1 168.4 
re eo 39.0 14.6 
SEL 433440 Pianekne nee 35.4 30.4 
DE “.b.o ov sdandiesscnah 31.2 19.0 
CN nas pans tu vou pene 20.5 65.0 
United States ........... 13.9 5.1 


Searching for a nitrogen supply, chemists are 
turning to the manufactured gas industry which has 
a fixed nitrogen by-product, well adapted for agri- 
cultural requirements. Use of this has not been 
general because of the high cost of its recovery in 
most plants. 

In contrast to this general condition, a gas plant 
in Chicago which supplies more than half of the 
city’s requirements, has created a nation-wide mar- 
ket for its large but wholly incidental output of 
ammonium sulphate—a product rich in nitrogen. 
This plant’s annual output of 9,855 tons of ammo- 
nium sulphate is enough fertilizer for 3,864,700 acres 
—an area greater than Connecticut—if used at the 
present rate of distribution, chemists state. 


mam mR 
CARBONIZATION OF COAL 


HIS invention relates to the carbonization of 
coal. and apparatus therefor; and more partic- 
ularly to the charging of retorts whereby a 





larger charge can be dealt with at one time and 
which results in a product of increased density and 
hardness and in the availability of coals of lower 
caking quality. 

According to the invention, the retort is vibrated 
during the period of charging and/or at any period 
during the process of carbonization before the coke 
structure has been formed. The retorts, which are 
preferably circular and of metal, may be vibrated by 
means of blows in any part or extension; but blows 
in a vertical direction at the top of the retort are 
best, and the effect of the vibration is greatly in- 
creased if pressure is applied to the top of the fuel 
when the retort is being tapped. 


It has been found that blows with a 2-lb. hammer 
moving over about 4 in. produce good effects. The 
maximum effect with dry coal through %-in. mesh 
is to give a density of 60 lbs. per cu. ft. 

The effect of the denser charges produced by vibra- 
tion of the retorts is to give rise to a coke of in- 
creased density, varying with the percentage of vola- 
tile matter in the coal. For example, coal containing 
22 per cent. volatiles, carbonized at 600° C., produced 
a fuel of apparent density equal to 1.09 when the 
retort was vibrated, against a fuel of apparent den- 
sity equal to 0.832 when there was no vibration. 

Various methods for carrying the invention into 
practice are described, illustrated by drawings, and 
claimed. (British Patent No. 248,077.) 
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GAS APPLIANCE INSTALLATION AND 
SERVICE MANUAL 


This is the title of a small book issued by the 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn., which contains a great 
deal of information of particular value to the com- 
mercial department of gas companies, as well as to 
the practical man who is called upon to make in- 
stallations of domestic appliances. It is a manual 
that the Commercial Section of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Assn. prepared for the purpose of setting down 
in easily-consultable form certain details regarding 
the installation and maintenance of domestic gas 
appliances. It is designed as an aid to those who 
are called upon to handle all types of gas burning 
equipment and fixtures commonly used in the home. 

The book is certainly a most valuable contribu- 
tion to gas literature. It is just chock-full of in- 
formation that the gas man likes to be able to 
lay his hands on quickly and conveniently. It is 
divided up into ten chapters and each chapter dis- 
cusses an important phase of the general subject. 
Thus, there are chapters on maintenance of the 
gas supply and house piping; on vents and flues; 
on selection of appliances; on installation and use 
of appliances; on ranges and cooking devices; on 
water heaters; on house heating appliances; gas 
lighting equipment. The book contains an index 
as well which renders its use more convenient. 

The cost of the book is $1.50 per copy and can 
be obtained by writing to Clifford Johnstone, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pacific Coast Gas Assn., 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, California. 
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Association of Public 


The twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities, held at Springfield, 
Mo., May 3, 4 and 5, attracted 200 
delegates. The addresses deliv- 
ered and papers read were general! 
in tone, not technical. Entertain- 
ment by the Springfield Gas and 
Electric Company was all that en- 
tertainment could be. Weather 
was beautiful and the “Queen City 
of the Ozarks” presented her best 
appearance. Visitors fell in love 
with Springfield. 

Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, 
spoke forcibly upon what the State 
university was trying to do—give 
students broad, basic education, 
prepare their minds to handle 
problems as they came up, leaving 
it to business life to do what 
specializing education was found 
necessary. 

Lewis E. Gettle, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
made a strong impression when he 
spoke upon “The Operation of the 
Indeterminate Permit in Wiscon- 
sin.” Dr. James Stewart, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, 
gave a most informable address 
upon “Water Supply in Missouri,” 
in which he complimented the pri- 
vately owned water companies for 
the purity of their water and the 
excellence of their service. Major 
R, J. Lockwood, United Railways, 
St. Louis, gave an illuminating 
address upon “Modern Transpor- 
tation Systems.” Miss Mary E. 
McKelvy, Empire District Electric 
Company, Joplin, commanded at- 
tention when she made the report 
of the Women’s Public Utility 
Information Committee. 

Trips offered by the association 
to the convention for the two best 
papers upon “Why Public Utilities 
Need the Help of Women” were 
won by Miss Maude Bryan, of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
T ouis, and Miss Bernadette Hock, 
of the Missouri Utilities Company, 






































Missouri Gas Men Hold 20th Convention 


Utilities Meets in Springfield 


Cape Girardeau. The winners read 
their papers before the convention. 

The officers elected were as fol- 
lows: 

President, F. S. Dewey, Kansas 
City Power and Light Company, 
Kansas City. : 

First vice-president, W. H. 
Henby, St. Louis Water Company, 
University City. 

Second vice-president, O. W. 
Mattison, Missouri Power and 
Light Company, Mexico. 

Third vice-president, A. E. Rey- 
nolds, Springfield Gas and Electric 
Company, Springfield. 

Secretary-treasurer, F, D. 
Beardslee, 721 Locust Street, St. 


St. Louis. 
a * * 


Memorial to J. H. Keppelman 
Unveiled 


Memorial services were held on 
Saturday afternoon, May 29, 1926, 
at 2 o'clock, Eastern Standard 
Time, in the office of the Consum- 
ers’ Gas Company, Reading, Pa., 
in honor of John H. Keppelman. 
A memorial was unveiled. 

Mr. Keppelman was rightfully 
known as the “Father of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association,” for the 
reason that due almost entirely to 
his efforts the association was or- 
ganized. He acted as chairman of 
the organization meeting held in 
June, 1908, and that meeting, 
recognizing his worth, elected him 
the first president of the associa- 
tion. The business of the associa- 
tion during its first year, in the 
days of its infancy, was so ably 
directed that it has functioned effi- 
ciently in all its various activities 
since the day of its organization, 
and its successful accomplishment 
in the affairs of the industry are 
largely due to the wise guiding 
hand of its first president. 

Advancing time saw the associa- 
tion growing in numbers and im- 
portance, the guiding hand of the 
“Founder” was always available. 





He was always anxious to give 
helpful service. The association 
accomplished vital changes for the 
betterment of the industry during 
the period of war and after. It 
was during the time of rehabilita- 
tion that the members of the asso- 
ciation, in their wisdom, recalled 
Mr. Keppelman and again elected 
him president of the association 
for the year 1920. 

All during that strenuous period, 
until the time of his death, Mr. 
Keppelman was the chairman of 
the important Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations. Our members are 
familiar with his wise judgment 
and successful conclusions under 
which the important work of the 
committee was performed. 

His delightful personality had 
much to do with the successful 
outcome of conferences held with 
those who were concerned with 
legislative matters in the Com- 
monwealth of our State, and it is 
largely due to his untiring efforts 
and sacrifice of his time, that the 
industry in Pennsylvania enjoys its 
present high place in the business 
of the Commonwealth, and to him 
is largely due the freedom the in- 
dustry enjoys from hurtful and 
annoying legislation. 

His was a beautiful personality. 
He served. 

The unveiling services were as 
follows : 

Opening remarks, Allyn C. Tay- 
lor, Reading, Pa., president, Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association. 

Selection, Harold Dorwin, violin- 
ist, Reading, Pa. 

John Henry Keppelman, the Cit- 
izen, Hon. William F. Shanaman, 
ex-Mayor, Reading, Pa. 

Selection, Harold Dorwin, violin- 
ist, Reading, Pa. 

John Henry Keppelman—In the 
Gas Industry, Frank P. Duggan, 
Lewistown, Pa. 

Unveiling, Miss Ruth Taylor, 
Reading, Pa. 

Response, John Arthur Keppel- 
man, Esq., president, Consumers’ 
Gas Company, Reading, Pa. 

Silent tribute, members of Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association. 
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Splendid Program Ahead for Those Who 
Attend Canadian Gas Association 


19th Annual Convention--- 
Montreal, July 8th and 9th 


Bigger and Better Than Ever! 
Such has been the motto ap- 
parently adopted by the Canadian 
Gas Association for each of its con- 
ventions. It seems so to us in any 
event, if one is to take the tone 
of that organization’s literature as 
an example. 

Each year seems to only intensi- 
fy the activities to make the next 
meeting better than ever before, 
and we believe if the present pro- 
gram goes for anything, that this 
year’s convention will truly be— 
bigger and better than ever before. 


Montreal is the place of meeting. 
The Mount Royal Hotel, the larg- 
est hotel in the British Empire, is 
to be the headquarters. Thursday 
and Friday, July 8th and 9th, 1926, 
are the dates. 

Present indications point to a 
big attendance, especially as some 
of the delegates are taking ad- 
vantage of the time to make the 
Canadian meeting a vacation one, 
as well as combining it with a 
measure of the good things pro- 
vided on the papers’ program. 

Among the _ contributors of 
papers are a number of well-known 
and highly esteemed men, includ- 
ing J. W. Sperr, Jr., Director of 
Research, Koppers Company Lab- 
oratories, Pittsburgh, Pa., who will 
speak on “New Methods of Gas 
Purification”; F. W. Steere, of the 
Steere Engineering Company, who 
is to give some water gas expe- 
riences; John Keillor, Engineer of 
Gas Manufacture, for the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., will 
outline “Vancouver’s Experience in 
the House Heating Business”; 
Thos. F..Kennedy, Dominion Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Ltd.. Buffalo, 
N. Y., is to speak on “Some Expe- 
riences in the New Business Field, 
and Need of New Business Depart- 
ments”; P. J. Canniff, of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, New York, 
will deliver a talk on “A Sales 
Problem and Its Answer”; C. G. 
Herring, of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, of Toronto, will deliver 
an address covering recent im- 
provements added to the Toronto 
gas plant, covering in his talk the 


new Glover-West plant of almost 
5,000,000 cubic feet capacity, and 
the new waterless gas holder of 
4,000,000 capacity. There will also 
be a fine industrial fuel paper by 
one of the industrial fuel engineers 
of the same company. Another 
author will contribute a descriptive 
paper covering the new Marysville 
plant, Port Huron, Mich. 

In addition to the above an inter- 
esting question box will be 
opened, and all questions and prob- 
lems placed therein by members 
during the past few months will be 
openly discussed. Managers hav- 
ing local troubles, especially the 
small plant problems, will find this 
discussion group very profitable. 

As in former years, this year will 
again see the unique boat feature 
added to the program, Arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
Canada Steamships, Ltd., to re- 
serve accommodation for quite a 
few gas men, who will go to the 
meeting via Lake Ontario, Thou- 
sand Islands, and rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, to Montreal. This 


makes the trip doubly interesting, 
since it gives delegates ample 
opportunity to meet and become 
better acquainted with one an- 
other. Time to discuss individual 
problems is also afforded by this 
boat trip. Rates are as follows: 

Toronto to Montreal and return, 
$38.00, plus tax, 40 cents; Roches- 
ter to Montreal and return, $36; 
Kingston to Montreal and return, 
$22.15, plus tax, 25 cents; Clayton, 
N. Y., to Montreal and return, 
$22.35; Prescott to Montreal and 
return, $15.20, plus tax, 15 cents. 
Meals and berths are included in 
these prices. 

The rates set for the Mount 
Royal Hotel are as follows: Single 
room with bath, $4.00 per day and 
up; double room with bath, $7.00 
per day and up. European plan. 

We strongly advise early reser- 
vations, and would request intend- 
ing delegates to immediately write 
the secretary, G. W. Allen, 7 Ast- 
ley Avenue, Toronto, Ont, 

The local entertainment commit- 
tee at Montreal is going to keep 
up its past reputation for putting 
on a clean, wholesome and inter- 
esting program. Ladies are espe- 
cially invited to Canadian Gas 
Association meetings, many good 
things being always on hand for 
them. 














Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada, Headquarters Canadian Gas Association 
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More Space, Better Facilities on the 
Million Dollar Pier 


Each year the requests for space 
in the Manufacturers’ Exhibition 
Section during the A. G. A. con- 
vention have multiplied to such an 
extent that more commodious 
quarters became imperative; so 
the committee in charge selected 
Young’s Million Dollar Pier, fur- 
ther south on the boardwalk from 
the Steel Pier, as adequate for the 
growing demand. This will pro- 
vide about double the space that 
was available on the Steel Pier. 

The selection of this new loca- 
tion possesses many advantages 
for the exhibitor. Space has been 
allotted to accommodate 649 
booths of diverse sizes. Entrance 
to and exit from the general ses- 
sions and commercial section 
meetings will necessitate passing 
through all the exhibit section. 

Meeting rooms are conveniently 
reached and adequate to accom- 
modate the largest gatherings. 
Offices of the A. G. A. are located 
in a position easily accessible to 
those whose business call them 
there. The registration desks will 
be placed, as usual, at the entrance 
to the pier. 

The ballroom, for dancing and 
social activities, is of ample pro- 
portions and situated near the 
boardwalk entrance. All the fore- 
going will be under one roof. 


The exhibition committee con- 
sists of: W. E. Derwent, chair- 
man, W. M. Fowler, L. L. Moore, 
P. C. Osterman, G. A. Robertshaw, 
C. W. Berghorn, secretary. 

All correspondence relative to 
the exhibition should be addressed 
to the secretary of the exhibition 
committee, American Gas Associa- 
tion, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

* * * 
“The Arteries of Industry” Dis- 
played in Motion Picture 

The National Tube Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has completed and 
is now showing a motion picture 
entitled “The Arteries of Indus- 
try.” In this film is illustrated the 
manufacture of “National” pipe, 
beginning with the iron ore in the 
Minnesota district, showing how 
this ore is obtained by the “open 
cut” method, transported by boat 
and finally delivered to the plant. 

It then shows minutely the 
operation of the blast furnace, de- 
picting both the open hearth proc- 
ess and the Bessemer process. It 
demonstrates the progress of the 
iron from the time it is melted in 
the furnaces through its various 
processes until it is rolled out in 
sheets ready to be fabricated into 
pipe of various dimensions. “Close- 
ups” feature in detail the three 


























processes of welding; first, the 
butt-weld process; second, the 
lap-weld process, and third, the 


hammer-weld process. 

The picture gives to both the 
laymen and the engineer an intelli- 
gent conception of the manufac- 
ture of wrought pipe. Many of 
the more important steps are illus- 
trated graphically by animated 
diagrams. These diagrams pro- 
duce the action which takes place 
within these units, where the 
camera’s eye cannot penetrate. 
The National Tube Company an- 
nounces that this mofion picture 
is supplied without charge, to be 
shown for educational purposes. 

* * * 


Natural Gas Men Meet at Tulsa 

The twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America met in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, during the week of 
May 17th. One of the principal 
problems that confronts the indus- 
try today and that was discussed 
in detail at the meeting was the 
location of new fields of supply. 
About 1,500 natural gas men from 
all parts of the United States at- 
tended the convention. Among 
the prominent members that were 
on the program were Herbert 
Hoover, United States secretary 0° 
commerce; Governor M. E. Trapp 
Douglas Malloch, poet-humorist 
and A. W. Leonard, president of 
the association. 
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Bill on Meter Interference Signed 


Albany, N. Y.—Governor Smith 
has approved the Karle bill as 
chapter 849 of the laws of 1926 
amending the penal law by adding 
a new section, 143l-a, in relation 
to interference with gas, electric 
or water meter or steam valves, by 
providing that where condition 
exists showing such interference 
such condition shall be deemed to 
be presumptive evidence that the 
person to whom such commodity 
is at that time being furnished by 
or through such attachments has, 
with intent to defraud, created or 
caused to be created with refer- 
ence to such meters or attach- 
ments, the condition so existing. 
Penalty for such interference is as 
for a misdemeanor. 

*x* * * 


Second New England Summer 
Sales Conference Will Be Held 
Early in June in Gloucester 


The interest which has been 
shown by those who attended the 
Summer Sales Conference at 
Gloucester last year has led the 
Sales Division of the New England 
Gas Association to arrange a simi- 
lar meeting this year on June 11 
and 12 at the Hotel Thorwald, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

The program which has been ar- 
ranged bids fair to exceed even last 
year’s. fine list of inspiring and 
helpful addresses. In order to 
make it possible for more to attend 
and for all delegates to stay for 





HOUSEHEATING APPLIANCESHOTEL EQUIPMENT, ETC 


the entire conference, the number 
of sessions have been shortened to 
three and the time to two days. 
Because the second day is a Satur- 
day, no one need be away from 
their jobs for more than two whole 
days. 

The program of speakers and 
discussions, while not final, is prac- 
tically the program which will be 
followed. Most of the speakers 
have already accepted, but in the 
event of a change in one or two, 
men of equal calibre and ability 
will be secured. 

In order to secure the quality 
of speakers desired, to cover neces- 
sary administration expenses and 
recreational features, a registra- 
tion fee will be charged, as before, 
but paid separately to the secre- 
tary. It is hoped that this year it 
will be possible to print the pro- 
ceedings out of these receipts—be- 
cause of the great demand for the 
papers which we had in previous 
years. The registration fee will 
cover this if a sufficient number 
attend. 

We urge you to attend this 
meeting—it will be worth while. 

The program of the conference 
follows: 


Friday, June 11—Morning 


Opening Remarks, J. J. Quinn, 
Sales Division, New England Gas 
Association. 

“Welcome Back to Gloucester,” 
Lester Roberts, Hotel Thorwald. 

“What’s Ahead in the Industry,” 


MACHINERY HALL 


Alexander Forward, Secretary- 
Manager, American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

“Commercial Problems from an 
Executive ‘ Viewpoint,” Oscar H. 
Fogg, Vice-President, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. 

“Getting and Keeping the Do- 
mestic Load,’ A. Gordon King, 
Service Engineer, American Gas 
Association. 


Afternoon 


“Organizing Merchandise Sales 
Departments,” H. N. McConnell, 
Commercial Manager, Electric 
Bond and Shares Company. 

“Advertising — Our Present 
Problem,” R. C. Hoffman, Jr., 
President, Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation, 

“The Blue Star Plan,” R. J. Can- 
niff, Chairman, Commercial Sec- 
tion, A. G. A.; L. Porter Moore, 
Home Owners’ Service Institute. 

“Present Day Opportunities for 
Gas Sales,” J. R. Jennings, Man- 
aging Editor, Gas Age-Record. 


Saturday, June 12 


“Organizing a Home Service 
Department,” Gladys Peckham, 
City of Norwich Gas and Electric 
Departmen® 

“Selling at Retail,” F. G. Sherrill, 
Vice-President, Chandler & Co. 

“Where Are We in Refrigera- 
tion,’ H. D. Valentine, Chairman, 
Refrigeration Committee, A. G. A. 

“Speeding Up Sales. Effort,” 
Howard Coonley, The Walworth 
Company. 
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New Rates in Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Albany, N. Y.—Users of gas in 
large quantities in Amsterdam will 
benefit by a new tariff approved 
by the Public Service Commission, 
effective July 1, filed by the Chuc- 
tanunda Gas Light Company. The 
present rate consists of five blocks, 
the last of which gives a rate of 
$1.10 per thousand cubic feet for 
consumption of over 20,000 c. f. 
The company proposes to make 
the rate of $1.10 applicable for gas 
consumed up to 50,000 cubic feet, 
with a rate of 90 cents for con- 
sumption between 50,000 and 100,- 
000 cubic feet, and 80 cents per 
thousand cubic feet for all used in 
excess of 100,000 cubic feet. The 


effect of this rate is to give a re- 


duction for consumption in excess 
of 50,000 cubic feet. 
*x* * 


a 


New Rate Schedules Approved 

Albany.— The Public Service 
Commission has approved new gas 
schedules as follows: 

Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Company. Gas service supplied in 
the city of Poughkeepsie and sub- 
urbs on existing mains. Schedule 
filed to become effective May 28, 
1926, provides anew classification 
for use of service {6% residence 
heating (from September 25 to 
May 25.) Rate is$2.05 per M c. f. for 
the first 300 c. f. of gas per month 
per 1,000 c. f. of building volume 
(determined from outside meas- 
urements to nearest even 200 c. f., 
not including space below the 
ground line), and 75 cents per M 
c. f. for additional consumption per 
month. Minimum charge is for 
300 c. f. of gas per 1,000 c, f. of 
building volume. Discount of five 
cents M c. f. allowed for payment 
of bills within ten days after date 
rendered. 

Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Company. Gas service supplied in 
city of Newburgh and suburbs on 
existing mains. Schedule filed to 
become effective May 28, 1926, 
provides a new classification for 
use of service for residence heat- 
ing (from September 25 to May 
25 following). Rate is $2.05 per 
M c. f. for the first 300 c. f. of gas 
per month per 1,000 c. f. of building 
volume (determined from outside 
measurements to the nearest even 
200 c. f., not including space below 
the ground line), and 75 cents per 
M c. f. for additional consumption 
per month. Minimum charge is 


for 300 c. f. of gas per month per 
1,000 c. f. of building volume. Dis- 
count of five cents per M c. f. 
allowed for payment of bills within 
ten days after date rendered. 

Kingston Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Gas.service supplied in city 
of Kingston. Schedule filed to 
become effective May 28, 1926, 
provides rates same as above for 
similar class of service. 

a oe 


Northeastern Power Corporation 
to Do Business in New York 


Albany, N. Y.—A certificate of 
statement and designation was 
filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State today by Northeastern 
Power Corporation, chartered un- 
der Maryland laws in order to en- 
able it to do business in New York 
State. H. E. Machold associated 
with F. L. Carlisle & Co., Inc., is 
president of the corporation. “The 
business which the corporation 
proposes to carry on within the 
State of New York,” reads the cer- 
tificate, “is to purchase and hold 
securities of other corporations.” 

This company was chartered 
January 18, 1926, under Maryland 
laws by R. Dorsey Watkins, Dou- 
glas H. Rose, 2nd, and E. Horry 
Frost, all of 101 East Fayette St., 
Baltimore. Under its Maryland 
charter the company is authorized 
to manufacture and otherwise 
generate or produce electricity, to 
market and sell the same, to pur- 
chase, lease and otherwise acquire 
properties and stock of other com- 
panies. Its authorized capital con- 
sists of 5,500,000 shares of non par 
value, divided into 250,000 shares 
Preferred, 250,000 shares Class A 
and 5,000,000 shares common 
stock. 

Preferred stock is entitled to re- 
ceive $8 per share per annum. The 
redemption price of each series is- 
sued of preferred stock shall in no 
event exceed $120 per share. 

The New York office of the cor- 
poration is 49 Wall St., Man- 


hattan. 
x * x 


Municipal Gas Files Revised Rate 
Schedule 


Albany, N. Y.—The Municipal 
Gas Company has filed with the 
Public Service Commission a revi- 
sion of its rate schedule for gas 
service to make provision for main 
extensions which the company 


proposes to make this spring by 
means of which it will serve the 
territories on Western Avenue, 
Central Avenue and in Delmar and 
Elsmere, to reach which long main 
extensions will be required. The 
company asks the commission to 
grant it special permission to put 
these changes in its schedule in 
effect on April 15 in order that it 
may at once begin the work re- 
quired to complete these ex- 
tensions. 

The schedules as filed propose 
to furnish gas service in the ter- 
ritories in which the new exten- 
sions will be made at the same 
rates per thousand as are appli- 
cable in the city of Albany. A 
minimum monthly bill of $2.00 per 
month is made applicable to these 
territories, which the company al- 
leges is necessary in order to 
cover the extraordinary expendi- 
tures required to serve these com- 
munities, with the relatively small 
number of customers to be se- 
cured. The minimum monthly 
charge applicable to the territory 
within the present limits of main 
extensions is 75 cents per month. 

The new schedules cover light- 
ing, cooking and househeating 
rates. 

a © 
East Ohio Gas Company Plans to 
Spend $1,500,000 

Cleveland, O.—A program of 
improvements and extensions of 
service in Cleveland and its sub- 
urbs will be started this summer 
by the East Ohio Gas Company 
at an estimated cost of $1,500,000, 
it has been announced by Ralph W. 
Gallagher, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

The money will help pay for re- 
placement and enlargement of old 
mains and meter equipment, ex- 
tensions of gas service in approxi- 
mately 100 streets and pay more 
than 1,500 laborers to do the work. 
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I. V. Brumbaugh Author of Amer- 

ican Stove Company Article 

In the issue of May 15th an 
article was published regarding the 
American Stove Company’s Re- 
search Laboratory. This article 
was credited to C. F. Farnham, ad- 
vertising manager of the Aniefican 
Stove Company. It should hav 
been credited to I. V. Brumbaugh 
of the Research Laboratory. 





